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Tse pretended goblins having got Hudibras com- 
pletely in their power, terrified and subdued by his 
own fears, and his superstitious belief in their super- 
natural character, proceed with his examination 
thus :— 
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(Ralpho rescuing the Knight.] 


HUDIBRAS.—No. XIII. 


“ Mortal, thou art betray’d to us 
B’ our friend, thy evil genius, 
Who for thy horrid perjuries, 
Thy breach of faith, and turning lies, 
The brethren’s privilege (against 
The wicked) on themselves, the saints, 
Has here thy wretched carcase sent 
For just revenge and punishment ; 
Which thou hast now no way to lesseti, 
But by an open free confession ; 
For if we catch thee failing once, 
*T will fall the heavier on thy bones. 
What made thee venture to betray, 
And filch the lady's heart away ? 
To spirit her to matrimony ?” 
* That which coritracts all matches, money. 
It was th’ enchantment of her riches, 
That made m’ apply t’ your crony witches ; 
That in return would pay th’ expense, 
The wear and tear of conscience : 
Which I could have patch’d up, and turn’d, 
For the hundsedth part of what I earn’d.” 
“ Didst thou not love her then? Speak true.” 
“ No more (quoth he) than I love you.” 


“ How would’st th’ have us’d her and her money?” 


‘¢ First turn’d her up to alimony ; 
And laid her dowry out in law, 
To null ber jointure with a flaw, 
Which ! before-harid had agreed 
T’ have put, on purpose, in the deed ; 
And bar her widow's making over 
T’ a fmend in trust, or private lover.” 

“* What make thee pick and chuse her out 
T’ employ their sorceries about ?” 

“ That which makes gamesters play with those 
Who have least wit, and most to lose.” 

* But didst thou scourge thy vessel thus, 
As thou hast damin’d thyself to us ?” 


No. 835. 





“T see you take me for an ass: 

’Tis true, I thought the trick would pass 
Upou a woman well enough, 

As 't lias been often found by proof; 
Whose humours are not to be won 

But when they are impos’d upon. 

For love approves of all they do 

That stand for candidates, and woo.” 

“ Why didst thou forge those shameful lies 
Of bears and witches in disguise?” 

“That is no more than authors give 

The rabble credit to believe ; 
A trick of following their leaders 
To entertain their gentle readers, 
Aud we have now no other way * 
Of passing all we do or say ; 

. Which when ‘t is natural and true 
Will be believ'd b’ a very few. 
Beside the danger of offence, 

The fatal enemy of sense.” 

“ Why didst thou chuse that cursed sin, 
Hypocrisy, to set up in?” 

“ Because it is the thrivinug'st calling, 
The only saints-bell that rings all in ; 
In which all churches are conceru'd, 
And is the easiest to be learn’d : 

For no degrees, unless th’ employ ’t, 

Can ever gain much or enjoy ‘t. 

A gift that is not only able 

To domineer among the rabble, 

But by the laws empowered, to rout 

And awe the greatest that stand out, 

Which few hold forth against, for fear 
Their hands should slip, and come too near ; 
For no sin else among the saints 

Is taught so tenderly against.” 


It will be seen in this attack on hypocrisy how im- 
partially Butler inflicts his satire. In the continuation, 
which contains some ridicule of the forms of the various 
catechisms promulgated by the dissenters at the time 
he does not spare the foibles of his own church. 


“ What made thee break thy plighted vows ?” 
“That which makes others break a house, 
And hang, and scorn ye all, before 
Endure the plague of being poor.” 


Vou. XIV.—S 
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Quoth he, “I see you have more tricks 
Than all our doating politics, 
That are grown old, and out of fashion, 
Compar'd with your New Reformation : 
That we must come to school to you, 
To learn your more refin’d, and new.” 
Quoth he, “ If you will give me leave 


_ To tell you what I now perceive, 


You ‘d find yourself an arrant chouse, 
If y’ were but at a meeting-house.” 

“*Tis true, (quoth he) we ne er come there, 
Becanse w’ have let ‘em out by th’ year.” 

“ Truly, (quoth he) you can't imagine, 
What wondrous things they will engage in : 
That as your fellow-friends in hell 


* Were angels all before they fell : 


So are you like to be again, 
Compar'd with th’ angels of us men.” 
Quoth he, “1 am resolv’d to be 
Thy scholar in this mystery ; 
And therefore first desire to know 
Some priuciples on which you go.” 
“ What makes a knave a child of God, 
And one of us?” “A livelihood.” 
“ What renders beating out of braizis, 
And murder, godliness?” “Great gains.” 
“ What's tender conscience?” “Tis a botch 
That will not bear the gentlest touch ; 
But breaking out, dispatches more 
Than th’ epidemical’st plague-sore.” 
“ What makes y’ encroach upon our trade, 
And damn all others?’ “To be paid.” 
** What ’s orthodox and true believing 
Against a conscience?” A good living.” 
* What makes rebelling against kings 
A good old cause?” “ Administ'riugs.” 
“* What makes all doctrines plain aud clear?” 
“ About two hundred pounds a year.” 

“* And that which was prov‘d true before, 
Prove false again?’ Two hundred more.” 
“What makes the breaking of all oaths 

A holy duty ’ “ Food and clothes.” 
“ What laws and freedom, persecution ?” 
“ Being out of power, and contribution.” 
“ What makes a church a den of thieves ?” 
“ A dean and chapter, and white sleeves.” 
“ And what would serve, if those were gone, 

To make it orthodox?’ “Our own.” 
“* What makes morality a crime, 

The most notorious of the time ; 

Morality, which both the saints 

Aud wicked too cry out against ?” 
***Cause grace and virtue are within 

Prohibited degrees of kin : 

And therefore no true saint allows 

They shall be suffer'd to espouse ; 

For saints can need no conscience, 

That with morality dispeuse ; 

As virtue’s impious, when ‘tis rooted 

In nature only, aud not imputed ; 

sut why the wicked should do so, 

We neither know, or care to do.” 


“ What ’s liberty of conscience, ° 


I’ th’ natural and genuine sense ?” 

“Tis to restore, with more security, 
Rebellion to its ancient purity ; 

And Christian liberty reduce 

To th’ elder practice of the Jews, 
For a large conscience is all oue, 
And signifies the same with none.” 

“ It is euough (quoth he) for once, 
And has repriev'd thy forfeit bones ; 
Nick Machiavel had ne'er a trick 
(Tho’ he gives name to our Old Nick), 
But was below the least of these 
That pass i’ th’ world for holiness.” 


The goblins now vanish, and while, in the dark, the 
Knight bemoans his fate, Ralpho, who had been a con- 
cealed auditor of all the proceedings, replies to him in 
the character of ghost, reproaching him with his prac- 


tices and fraudulent intentions. The opening of the 
following quotation is poetical in spite of its burlesque 
character :— 


© The queen of night, whose large command 
Rules all the sea, and half the land, 
And over moist and crazy brains, 
In high spring-tides, at midnight reigns, 
Was now declining to the west, 
To go to bed, and take her rest ; 
When Hudibras, whom stubborn blows 
Deny’d his bones that soft repose, 
Lay still expecting worse and more, 
Stretch’d out at length upon the floor : 
And tho’ he shut his eyes as fast 
As if h’ had been to sleep his last, 
Saw all the shapes that fear or wizards 
Do make the devil wear for vizards, 
And pricking up his ears, to hark 
If he could hear tvo in the dark ; 
Was first invaded with a groan, 
And after in a feeble tone, 
These trembling words—“ Unhappy wretch, 
What has thou gotten by this fetch; 
Or all thy tricks in this new trade, 
Thy holy brotherhood o’ th’ blade ? 
By saunt'ring still on some adventure, 
Aud growing to thy horse a Centaur, 
To stuff thy skin with swelling knobs 
Of cruel and hard-wooded drubs ? 
For still th’ hast had the worst ou’t yet; 
As well in conquest as defeat, 
Night is the Sabbath of mankind, 
To rest the body and the mind ; 
Which now thou art denied to keep, 
And cure thy laboured corpse with sleep.” 


We cannot give their debate, which contains some 
severe expositions of the more extravagant doctrines 
of the dissenting sects, but Ralpho having satisfied his 
splenetic humour, at length assists the knight to 
escape from his supposed perils, without however dis- 
covering himself in his real character. After the 
knight, supposing him an evil spirit, has urged the 
services of his sect in his favour, Ralpho replies :— 


* Right, (quoth the voice) and as I scorn 
To be ungrateful, in return 
Of all those kind good offices, 
I'll free you out of this distress, 
And set you down in safety, where, 
It is no time to tell you here. 
The cock crows, and the morn grows ov, 
When ‘tis decreed I must be gone: 
And if I leave you here till day, 
You ’II find it hard to get away.” 

With that the spirit grop’d about, 
To find th’ enchanted hero out, 
And try’d with haste to lift him up ; 
But found his forlorn hope, his crup, 
Unuserviceable with kicks and blows 
Receiv'd from hard’ned hearted foes. 
He thought to drag him by the heels, 
Like Gresham carts, with legs for wheels ;* 
But fear that soonest cures those sores, 
In danger of relapse, to worse, 
Came in t’ assist him with his aid, 
And up his sinking vessel weigh’d. 
No sooner was he fit to trudge, 
But both made ready to dislodge; 
The spirit horsed him like a sack, 
Upon the vehicle, his back, 
And bore him headlong into th’ hall, 
With some few rubs against the wall. 
Where finding th’ outer postern lock'd, 
And th’ avenues as strongly block'd, 


* This is a sneer at a then recent invention, which had been 
exhibited by the incipient Royal Society, then meeting at 
Gresham College, of a cart which was moved by a sort of step, 
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H’ attack’d the window, storm’d the glass, 
And in a moment gain’d the pass; 
Thro’ which he dragg’d the worsted soldier’s 
Fore-quarters by the head and shoulders ; 
And cautiously began to scout, 

To find their fellow-cattle out. 

Nor was it half a minute's quest, 

Ere he retriev'd the champion’s beast, 
Tied to a pale, instead of rack, 

But ne'er a saddle on his back, 

Nor pistols at the saddle-bow, 

Convey'd away the Lord knows how. 

He thought it was no time to stay, 

And let the night too steal away ; 

But in a trice advanc'd the knight 

Upon the bare ridge bolt upright. 

And groping out for Ralpho’s jade, 

He found the saddle too was stray’d, 

And in the place a lump of soap, 

On which he speedily leap’d up ; 

And turning to the gate the rein, 

He kick'd and cudgell‘d on amain. 
While Hudibras, with equal haste, 

On both sides laid about as fast, 

And spurr'd as jockeys use, to break, 

Or padders to secure, a neck.” 





Wages in the South of France.—Stopping for a quarter of an 
hour to-day at a small way-side inn, an intelligent and obliging 
hostess gave me freely such communication as I sought regarding 
the condition of the people in the neighbourhood. She said, 
that when labourers were hired it was always the custom to feed 
them; and that in addition, from twelve to fifteen sous were 
given. She sometimes employed them herself; when they had 
for breakfast bread or chesnuts ; for dinner, soup and such things 
as omelette, meat, rye-cakes; for supper, the same as at diuner. 
Generally also wine; but this year it is so extremely dear, that, 
she said, this was out of the question. Lowering her voice, she 
made an admission, such as that which the Teetotallers often 
enforce, that when wine was given the appetite was not so strong ; 
and in a shrewd confidential manner, she explained that on this 
principle it was quite as well for her to give some wine.— Travels 
in. France and Spain, by the Rev. F. Trench. 


Robbers and Smugglers of Spain.—Hearing that a caraxan 
was but a mile in advance, we galloped forward and joined it as 
it entered the forest. We soon afterwards heard a cry of rob- 
bers, and were shown three men in the wood, leaning on their 
guns, whom our companions recognised as forming members of 
the great banditti, a so numbers, I suspect, had been much 
exaggerated. Protected by the caravan, I felt some curiosity to 
see the highwayman of Andalusia; who, like the legitimate 
smuggler, was distinguished by a particular dress, was mounted 
on the high-necked horse of the country, and had some redeem- 
ing points in his character; he was seldom known to commit 
murder, or inflict any personal outrage, except in cases of. con- 
tinued resistance ; and affected, in the full exercise of his voca- 
tion, a lofty courtesy of mauner, and a contempt for sordid 
details: but these men were not mounted, and were not remark- 
able for any peculiarity of appearance. We crossed the Xenil, 
and arrived with the caravan, as night set in, at the Posada of 
Benamegi, where we collected, as usual, round the great fire. 
As we retired to our apartment, we offered vur companions some 
wine, which they received with haughty reluctance, and were not 
satisfied till we had pledged them in their cup and broken their 
bread ; but they afterwards came to our room, shook hands 
warmly with us, and entreated us to join their party on the next 
morning. On the following day, Pusey and myself left Bena- 
megi at an early hour. The mountains of Ruti and Priego rose 
magnificently before us, and rested in the bright beams of the 
morning: we along some very craggy paths, and arrived 
about the middle of the day at Lucena, We found the inn 
crowded with smugglers, who conversed freely with us, and sold 
their goods without any affectation of concealment: their dress 
was handsome and their manner civil, which was not invariably 
the case at that period. Before the revolution, the Spanish 
smugglers formed a distinct class, that retained, with much 





originality of character, certain defined principles, and an esta- 
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blished code of honour, upon which they professed to act. By 
this code, all robbery except the plunder of the revenue was 
highly censured, unless it took place under very peculiar cir- 
cumstances, In traversing the country, they discharged their 
daily reckenings with exactness, and often with generosity; and, 
in — of their illicit occupations, showed the most incorruptible 
fidelity towards persous who placed themselves under their pro- 
tection or relied on their honour. Such principles were recog- 
nised, if not acted upon, by every individual who became a 
member of the fraternity ; and continued, more or less, in force, 
while the number remained limited; but when the change that 
was operated in the commercial policy of Spain had given a vio- 
lent stimulus to the illicit trade, a new class of smugglers sud - 
denly arose, unformed by previous habits, and solely created by 
the demand for foreign merchandise ; which, in consequence of 
the new regulations, could no longer be supplied by the regular 
channels, This new class had no restraining points of pride, and 
becoming alternately smuggler and robber, they plundered the 
revenue, and oppressed the people; but a marked distinction 
existed in the public mind, and a bitter feud prevailed between 
the old and the new race.—Lord Porchester’s Notes tv his Poem 
of the Moor. 





Life of a Squatter.—The reader is prepared from what I have 
said of the country to find the dwelling of the squatter surrounded 
by picturesque scenery. Suppose, for instance, a valley of about 
one or two miles wide, confined by banks, in some places steep, 
rocky, and wooded, in others sloping and grassy. A few large 
trees are scattered here and there over arich alluvial flat. Either 
a chain of water-holes, or a river, runs along the centre, whose 
course is marked in some places by reeds, in others by tall gum- 
trees. You see at some distance an enclosure of eight or ten 
acres, fenced with post and triple rail; in this there is a pro- 
mising-locking crop of oats and potatoes. There is also a garden, 
fenced something in the same manner. Near this are three or 
four huts, which seem to have been dropped in the places they 
occupy, without the least reference to each other. The principal 
one, however, stands somewhat apart from the rest, and is sur- 
rounded by a paling, which also encloses a small flower-garden. 
This hut is a rude erection, the sides of which are made of upright 
slabs, about seven feet high, plastered at the interstices, and 
whitewashed ; the roof is of bark ; a rude verandah occupies the 
frout, and there are two windows of about two feet square, one 
on each side of the door. The whole hut is about twenty-two 
feet long, and about twelve feet wide. The door opens into the 
sitting-room, which is about twelve feet square, and has a fine 
large fire-place. It is furnished with a couple of tables, a sofa 
covered with an opossum rug, and a few chairs. The walls are 
lined with a coarse canvas, and are hung with bookshelves, a few 
prints, some guns, daggers, shot-belts, whips, &c. The floor is 
of slabs, adzed smooth. This room is divided from the sleeping- 
room by a wall or screen reaching as high as the wall-plate of 
the hut, with an opening above it, the whole height of the pitch 
of the roof: behind it there isa kitchen. The other huts consist 
of men’s hut, store hut, shed fur carts, overseer’s hut, &c.: at a 
greater distance there is a wool-shed, generally a large building. 
Some huts are better and many worse than what I have described : 
it is rather under than over the usual size—the mode mentioned 
of dividing sitting-room and bed-room by a screen is almost 
universal. I only allude to bachelor’s huts; where married 
people reside in the bush, there is of course much more accom- 
modation. Slabs are the most common material for building. 
These are a kind of plank, generally about two inches thick, aud 
varying in width from eight inches to a foot: they are obtained 
by splitting with wedges the gum-tree, the stringy bark and iron 
bark. The mode of building is this : Upright corner-posts, of 
about a foot in diameter, are fixed firmly in the ground, being 
sunk about two feet deep; a wall-plate is placed at the top, from 
one to the other of these, and firmly secured, and a sleeper at 
bottom, so as to connect all together, and form a kind of frame. 
Both wall-plate and sleeper are grooved, and the slabs are fitied 
into the grooves, and run up close together. Some huts are 
roofed with the bark of the stringy bark, or with that of the box- 
tree; many are thatched with a kind of wire-grass; and a few 
are roofed with a kind of laige shingle called broad paling.— 
State and Prospects of Port Philip, by C. Griffith, 
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[Parmigiano.] 


ESSAYS ON THE LIVES OF REMARKABLE 
PAINTERS.—No. XXXVIII. 


PARMIGIANO. 


Francesco Mazzoxa, or Mazzvott, called Parmi- 
@iano, and, by the Italians, In PaRMIGIANINO (to ex- 
press by this endearing diminutive the love as well 
as the admiration he inspired even from his boyhood), 
was a native of Parma, born on the 1ith of January, 
1503. He had two uncles who were painters, and by 
them he was early initiated into some knowledge of 
designing, though he could have owed little else to 
them, both being very mediocre artists. Endowed 
with a most precocious genius, ardent in every pursuit, 
he studied indefatigably, and at the age of fourteen he 
dy ey a picture of the Baptism of Christ, wonder- 
ul for a boy of his age, exhibiting even thus early much 
of that easy grace which he is supposed to have learned 
from Correggio ; but Correggio had not then visited 
Parma. When he arrived there four years after- 
wards, for the purpose of painting the Cupola of San 
Giovanni, Francesco, then only eighteen, was selected 
as one of his assistants, and he took this opportunity 
of imbuing his mind with a style which certainly 
had much analogy with his own taste and character: 
Parmigiano however had too much genius, too much 
ambition, to follow in the footsteps of another, 
however great. Though not great enough himself 
to be first in that age of greatness, yet had his rivals 
and contemporaries been less than giants, he must 
have overtopped them all; as it was, feeling the 
impossibility of rising above such men as Michael 
Angelo, Raphael, Correggio, yet feeling also the con- 
sciousness of his own power, he endeavoured to be 
original by combining what has not yet been har- 
monised in fiature, therefore could hardly succeed in 
art—the grand drawing of Michael Angelo, the antique 
grace of Raphael, and the melting tones and sweetness 
of Correggio. Perhaps, had he been satisfied to look 
at nature through his own soul and eyes, he would 








have done better; had he trusted himself more, he 
would have escaped some of those faults which have 
rendered many of his works unpleasing, by giving the 
impression of effort, and of what in art is called man- 
nerism. Ambitious, versatile, accomplished, generally 
admired for his handsome person and graceful man- 
ners, Parmigiano would have been spoiled by vanity, 
if he had not been a man of strong sensibility and of 
almost fastidious sentiment and refinement; when 
these are added to genius, the result is generally a 
tinge of that melancholy, of that dissatisfaction with all 
that is achieved or acquired, which seem to have 
entered largely into the temperament of this painter, 
rendering his character and life extremely Sapna 
while it strongly distinguishes him from the serenely 
mild and equal-tempered Raphael, to whom he was 
afterwards compared. 

When Parmigiano was in his twentieth year, he set 
off for Rome. The recent accession of Clement VII., 
a declared patron of art, and the death of Raphael, had 
opened a splendid vista of glory and success to his 
imagination. He carried with him to Rome three 
pictures. One of these was an example of his graceful 
genius; it represented the Infant Christ seated on his 
mother’s knee, and taking some fruit from the lap of 
an angel. The second was a proof of his wonderful 
dexterity of hand: it was a portrait of himself seated 
in his atelier amid his books and musical instruments ; 
but the whole scene represented on the panel as if 
viewed in a convex mirror. The third picture was an 
instance of the success with which he had studied the 
magical effects of chiaroscuro in Correggio— torch- 
light, daylight, and a celestial light being all introduced 
without disturbing the harmony of the colouring. This 
last he presented to the pope, who received both the 

oung painter and his offering most graciously. He 

me a favourite at Rome, and as he studiously 
imitated, while there, the works of Raphael, and re- 
sembled him in the elegance of his person and manners 
and the generosity of his disposition. the pcets compli- 
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mented him by saying, or singin , that the late-lost 
and lamented Raphae had revived in the likeness of 
Parmigiano: we can now measure nore justly the 
distance which separated them. 

While at Rome, Francesco was greatly patronised 

by the Cardinal Ippolito de’ Medici, and painted for 
him several beautiful pictures ; for the pope also, seve- 
ral, and the portrait of a young captain of his guard, 
Lorenzo Cibo, which is supposed to be the fine por- 
trait now at Windsor. For a noble lady, a certain 
Donna Maria Buffalini, he painted a grand altar-piece 
to adorn the chapel of her family at Citta di Castello. 
This is the celebrated ‘ Vision of St. Jerome,’ now in 
our National Gallery: it represents the Virgin holding 
a book, with the Infant Christ leaning on her knee, as 
seen above in a glory, while St. John the Baptist 
points to the celestial vision, and St. Jerome is seen 
asleep in the background. This picture is an eminent 
example of all the beauties and faults of Parmigiano. 
The Madonna and the Child are models of dignity and 
grace ; the drawing is correct and elegant; the play of 
the lights and shadows, in delicate management, worthy 
of Correggio; the attitude of St. John the Baptist is 
an attempt at singularity in drawing, which is alto- 
gether forced and theatrical]; while the foreshortened 
figure of St. Jerome in the background is most uncom- 
fortably distorted. Notwithstanding these faults, the 
picture has always been much celebrated. When the 
church in which it stood was destroyed by an earth- 
quake, the picture was purchased from among the 
ruins, and afterwards sold to the Marquis of Abercorn 
for fifteen hundred guineas ; subsequently it passed 
through the hands of two great collectors, Mr. Hart 
Davis and Mr. Watson Taylor, and was at Jength pur- 
chased by the members of the British Institution, and 
by them generously presented to the nation. 

It is related that Rome was taken by assault and 

illaged by the barbarous soldiery of the Constable de 

ourbon, at the very time that Parmigiano was paint- 
ing on this picture, and that he was so absorbed by his 
work, that he heard nothing of the tumult around him 
till some soldiers, with an officer at their head, broke 
into his atelier. As he turned round in quiet surprise 
from his easel, they were so struck by the beauty of his 
work, as well as by the composure of the artist, that 
they retired without doing him any injury. But an- 
other party afterwards seized him, insisted on ransom, 
and robbed him of all he possessed. Thus reduced to 

verty, he fled from Rome, now a scene of indescriba- 
ve horrors, and reached Bologna barefoot and penni- 
ess. 

But the man of genius has at least this high privi- 
lege, that he carries with him everywhere two things 
of which no earthly power can rob him—his talent and 
his fame. On arriving at Bologna, he drew and etched 
some beautiful compositions. He is said by some to 
have himself invented the art of etching,—that is, of 
corroding, or, as it is technically termed, biting the lines 
on the copper-plate by means of nitrous acid, instead 
of cutting them with the graver. He was thus relieved 
from the immediate pressure of poverty, and very soon 
found himself, as a painter, in full employment. He 
executed at Bologna some of his most celebrated works: 
the Madonna della Rosa of the Dresden Gallery and 
the Madonna dell’ collo lungo (or long-necked Ma- 
donna) in the Pitti Palace at Florence ; also, 2 famous 
altar-piece called the St. Margaret: of all these there 
are numerous engravings. 

After residing nearly four years at Bologna, Parmi- 

iano returned, rich and celebrated to his native city. 


e reached Parma in 1531, and was immediately en- 
gaged to paint in fresco a new church which had re- 
cently been erected to the honour of the Virgin Mary, 
and called the Steccata. 


There were, however, some 
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delays on the side of his employers, and more on his 
own, and four years passed before he set to work. 
Much indignation was excited by his gietory conduct, 
but it was appeased by the interference of his friend 
Francesco Boiardo, who offered himself as his surety 
for the completion of his undertaking within a given 
time. A new contract was signed, and Parmigiano, 
thereupon, presented to his friend his picture of ‘ Cupid 
framing his Bow,’ a lovely composition ;—so beautiful, 
that it has been again and again attributed to Correggio, 
and engraved under his name, but it is undoubtedly by 
Parmigiano. Several repetitions of it were executed 
at the time, so much did it delight all who saw it. 
Engravings and copies likewise abound; a very good 
copy is in the Bridgewater Gallery: the picture which 
is regarded as the original is in the gallery of the Bel- 
vedere at Vienna. 

At Jast he began his works in the Steccata, and there 
he executed his figure of Moses in act to break the 
Tables of the Law, and his Eve in act to pluck the 
forbidden fruit: the former is a proof of the height he 
could aspire to in sublime conception ; we have few 
examples in art of equal grandeur of character and 
drawing: the poet Gray acknowledged that when he 
pictured his Bard, 

“ Loose his heard and hoary hair 
Streamed like a meteor ov the troubled air,” 
he had this magnificent figure full in his mind. The 
Eve, on the other hand, is a perfect example of that 
peculiar grace in which Parmigiano excelled. 

After he had painted these and a few other figures in 
the church, more delays ensued. It is said by some 
that Parmigiano bad wasted his money in gambling 
and dissipation, and now gave himself up to the pur- 
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suit of the philosopher’s stone, with a hope of repairing 
his losses. One of his biographers has taken pains to 
disprove these imputations; but that he was improvi- 
dent, restless, and fond of pleasure, is admitted. What- 
ever might have been the cause, he broke his contract, 
and was thrown into prison. To obtain his freedom, he 
entered into a new engagement, but was no sooner at 
liberty than he escaped to the territory of Cremona; 
here his constitutional melancholy seized him, and 
though he lived, or rather languished, long enough to 
paint some beautiful pictures, he died in a few months 
afterwards, and was, at his own request, laid in the 
earth without any coffin or covering, cy cross of 
cypress-wood was placed on his breast. He died just 
twenty years after Raphael, and at the same age, 
having only completed his thirty-seventh year. 

Parmigiano, in his best pictures, is one of the most 
fascinating of painters—dignified, graceful, harmonious. 
His children, cupids, and angels are, in general, ex- 
y omg his portraits are noble, and are, perhaps, his 

nest and most faultless productions,—the Moses and 
the Eve excepted. It was the error of Parmigiano 
that in studying grace he was apt to deviate into affec- 
tation and become what the French call maniéré: all 
studied grace is disagreeable. In his female figures he 
lengthened the limbs, the necks, the fingers, till the 
effect was not grace, but a kind of stately feebleness ; 
and as he imitated at the same time the grand drawing 
and large manner of Michael Angelo, the result con- 
veys an impression of something quite incongruous 
in nature and in art. Then his Madonnas have in 
general a mannered grandeur and elegance, some- 
thing between goddesses and duchesses; and his 
female saints are something between nymphs and 
maids of honour. For instance, in the Marriage of 
St. Catherine, of which there are so many repetitions, 
(a famous one in the collection of Lord Normanton ; 
another, smaller and most exquisite, in the Grosvenor 
Gallery, not to speak of an infinitude of copies and 
engravings—for none of his compositions, not even 
the Cupid shaping his bow, has been so popular ;) 
is not the Madonna with her long slender neck and 
her half-averted head far more aristocratic than divine ? 
and does not St. Catherine hold out her pretty finger 
for the ring with the air of a lady-bride?—and most of 
the sacred pictures of Parmigiano are liable to the 
same censure. Annibal Carracci, in a famous sonnet, in 
which he pointed out what was most worthy of imita- 
tion in the elder painters, recommends, significantly, 
“a little” of the grace of Parmigiano ; thereby indi- 
ig what we feel to be the truth, that he had too 
much, 





GALLEY-SLAVES. 


“ Thus, man devotes his brother, and destroys ; 
And worse than all, and most to be deplor'd, 
As human nature’s broadest, foulest blot, 
Chains him, and tasks him, and exacts his sweat 
With stripes, that Mercy with a bleeding heart 
Weeps, when she sees inflicted on a beast.” 
Cowrer. 


Untit comparatively recent times, it was the custom 
of those countries bordering on the Mediterranean Sea, 
such as the Italian States, France, Spain, &c., to con- 
demn criminals, and even those who did not deserve 
such an may to labour at the galleys, where 
they were known as galley-slaves. Every one who has 


read the history of those countries, or even works of 
fiction of which they are the scene, must have met with 
some allusions to this most deplorable custom. 

The vessels which navigated the Mediterranean 
during the middle ages were principally galleasses, gal- 
leons, and galleys ; all of which bore certain points of 
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resemblance to each other, and were propelled chiefly 
by oars. The galleas, employed by the Venetians, was 
commonly 162 feet Jong. on deck, 133 at the keel, and 
about 32 feet wide. Jt was furnished with three masts, 
and thirty-two banks of oars: every bank containing 
twe oars, and every one being managed by six or seven 
slaves, who were usually chained to it: it generally 
carried six smal] guns, and about a thousand men. 
The galleon was a Spanish vessel; and the readers of 
the naval history of Great Britain cannot fail to re- 
member the exploits of our seamen in former years, in 
capturing the Spanish galleons, returning home from 
their foreign possessions laden with treasures. 

The galley, or galére, was chiefly used by the French, 
and has come more distinctly under notice on ac- 
count of its connection with ‘the criminal code of the 
country. A man condemned to the galleys for life 
was thrown out of the pale of society: his lands and 
goods were confiscated; he could not dispose of any 
of his effects; he could not inherit property; if mar- 
ried, his marriage became instantly null, nor could his 
widow have any of her dower out of his goods. Such 
were the civil disabilities attending a condemnation to 
the galléys; but these were as nothing compared with 
the life which the condemned person passed on board 
the vessel. The galley was a much smaller vessel than 
either the galleon or the galleas. The banks of oars 
were ranged along the sides of the vessel; and along 
the middle between them ran a gangway called the 
coursier. A smal] cabin projected from the stern, and 
served as an apartment for the officers: all else, 
soldiers, sailors, and slaves, lay above deck. The crew 
generally consisted of a captain, a chaplain, 150 men 
(forming the various classes of petty officers, soldiers, 
seamen, and servants), and 300 galley-slaves. Five 
slaves were attached to each oar; four of whom, being 
convicts, were chained to it; and the fifth, who was 
generally a Turk, presided at the head of the oar, and 
was a ruler over the other four. 

That criminal offences should be visited by the con- 
signment of the perpetrators to extraordinary and con- 
tinued hard work, is a mode of procedure which re- 
ceives countenance from the practice of our own times. 
But this fact does not prepare us to read with indiffer- 
ence the details of galley slavery, which at certain 
periods of history are peculiarly revolting. Under no 
circumstances and at no time were the horrors of this 
slavery so dreadfully experienced as at the time of the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and of the persecu- 
tion which followed that event. Such Protestauts as 
had neither abjured their faith nor emigrated were 
then sent to the galleys. Men of the best educated 
and most endowed minds were chained to the oars, and 
subjected to all the toil and privation incident to that 
wretched mode of life. Accounts have been published 
of the sufferings of several clergymen and others, who 
were subjected to the most depressing cruelties. The 
most impartial testimony, perhaps, is that furnished by 
M. Bion, who was chaplain of one of the galleys, and, 
therefore, an every-day witness of what occured. We 
will here give a few details of the life of a galley-slave 
in the vessel in which M. Bion officiated about the year 
1704; which will serve to convey some idea of the ge- 
neral system of galley slavery, for all the galleys more 
or less resembled each other. ” 

Although there were two masts to the vessel, for the 
support of sails, and also an awning to cover the deck ; 
yet the build of the vessel was so slight that neither 
sails nor awning could be safely put up, except in very 
calm weather: consequently the motion of the ship 
almost wholly depended upon the rowers; and the 
withdrawal of the awning left them exposed to the 
scorching sun by day, and to the damps and inclemen- 
cies of the night. Thus exposed to the sky they lay at 
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night on boards a foot and a half wide. The physical 
exhaustion produced by working at the oar was very 
great, on account of its enormous size and weight, 
which made it necessary for them to rise to draw the 
stroke, and then fall back again. Whether in winter 
or summer, the perspiration trickled down their har- 
rassed limbs from the violence of the exertion; and if 
they lagged or fainted through excess of fatigue, an 
officer posted on the central gangway inflicted personal 
chastisep.en( with a long stick which he held ready in 
his hand. 

Their principal food was biscuits, and a kind of por- 
ridge made of oil and peas or beans, generally in a 
stale or musty state. When the weather was too rough 
for the galley to put out to sea, such of the slaves as 
had learned trades were required to work at them on 
board ; the overseer sharing half of their profits; the 
other half being paid to them, not in money, but in 
extra food; and those who had never learned a trade, 
—perhaps had lived in ease and comfort,—were con- 
demned to clean the clothes of their associates. Such 
a course of life obviously led to frequent illness, and 
the treatment of the sick was still worse than that of 
the healthy. In the hold of the galley was a close dark 
room, with no more air or jight than was given by 
the entrance-trap or hole. At each end of this room 
was a scaffold on which the sick were laid promiscu- 
ously, with nothing but bare boards under them. M. 
Bion states that when the duties of his office called 
him to visit the miserable sufferers in this hole, he was 
presently covered with vermin, but was obliged to stay 
to confess such as were about to expire. The room 
was so low that he was forced to lie down by their sides ; 
and often while he was confessing one, another would 
expire just by him. 

The slaves on board this galley were Turks, crimi- 
nals, and Protestants. The Turks had been purchased 
by Government in order to have the guidance of the 
oars. In token of their slavery they wore iron rings 
round their ankles; but they were not chained, and they 
had a certain degree of Jiberty when the galley was in 
port. The criminals were such as were, for some 
serious crimes, condemned to the galleys ; and the Pro- 
testants, about twenty in number, were consigned to 
this miserable mode of life because they refused con- 
furmity to the Roman Catholic religion. The French 
Protestants or Huguenots were reduced to the level of 
the criminals on board the galleys. The yearly allow- 
ance of clothing for these slaves was two shirts made 
of the coarsest canvas, and a little jerkin of red serge, 
slit on each side up to the arm-holes and having short 
open sleeves reaching to the elbows. Once in three 
years they were provided with a coarse frock and a 
little cap for their heads, which were kept close shaven 
as a mark of infamy. 

M. Le Fevre, a councillor ot Paris, was about the 
year 1686 condemned to the galleys for life for refus- 
ing to abjure the Protestant religion; but being too 
weak to work the oar, he was confined in a miserable 
dungeon at Marseilles, where he died after a lingering 
captivity of sixteen years. M. de Marolles was arrested 
while endeavouring to escape with his family to some 
Protestant country, and transferred to the galleys. He 
was treated sOmewhat better than the convicts, as the 
following extract from one of his letters to his wife 
will show :—“ I am lodged in one of the extremities of 
the galley, which is cailed the prow or beak, in a little 
cabin about seven or eight feet square. The ceiling is 
so low that I cannot stand upright in it. We generally 
lie four of us therein; two galériens and two slaves. 
Twice or thrice a week I commonly boil the pot, into 
which is put five pieces of mutton, each weighing a 
quarter of a pound. There is very little beef here, and 
scarcely any veal. The other galérien and 1 eat 
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together, though I alone pay for it; but he does me 
service enough for it in other ways. Bread is dear, 
but I sometimes eat of the king’s bread. As for the 
uther food, that which the king allows is a half porrin- 
ger-full of beans, dressed in oil, for the whole day. J 
eat none of it; so my usual food is bread, with which 
I have of late eaten a few dried raisins, a pound of 
which cost me eighteen deniers. I lie upon a galley- 
mattress made of three or four old coats.” The reason 
why he was allowed such indulgences does not clearly 
appear, except that his bealth was too far injured to 
gone him to work. As he continued unfit for labour, 

e was finally removed to a dungeon on shore, where 
he was kept a prisoner for the remainder of his life. 

William Davies, a surgeon on board an English 
vessel sailing to Tunis in 1597, was, together with all 
the crew, captured by a Florentine galley, and con- 
veyed to Leghorn. Their heads were shaved and they 
were dressed in red coats and caps, and then employed 
for three years on shore, chained to carts laden with 
sand, lime, bricks, &c., which they drew from place to 
ee, receiving more blows than any cart-horse in 

“ngland, and having only as much bread and water in 
three days as they could have devoured at one meal.” 
He and his companions were then sent to the galleys, 
where their misery was increased tenfold. He thus 
describes the condition of a galley-slave :—* The misery 
of the galleys doth surpass any man’s judgment or 
imagination ; neither would any man think that such 
torture or torment was used ithe world, but onl 
they that feel it. The extremity of misery causeth 
many slaves to kill themselves, or else seek to kill 
their officers; but we were not suffered to have so 
much as a knife about us; yea, if we had gotten one 
by any extraordinary means, and offered any violence 
to any officer, we should presently have lost our noses 
and ears, and received a hundred blows on our bare 
back, and another hundred on the stomach, continuing 
slaves still. But I entreated Almighty God to grant 
me grace that I might endure it patiently.” 

Such is a brief sketch of the mode of life to which 
a large number of educated persons were subjected 
during the existence of galley-slavery. This mode of 
punishment is inconsistent with the improved state of 
society and the higher tone of humanity happily exist- 
ing at the present time, and accordingly we find that 
galley-slavery is now almost if not enterly extinct. It 
was abolished in France some years before the revolu- 
tion of 1789. 

The name of galley-slave is, however, still applied 
to those criminals who are sentenced to the galleys, or 
to the bagne (as the punishment is now more generally 
called) ; that is, to hard Jabour in the docks and mili- 
tary harbours of France, Spain, and Italy. The house 
of detention at Toulon and Brest is called the Bagne 
(from the Italian bagno, a bath), from the circumstance 
of the criminals, as soon as they arrive, being made to 
bathe in warm water. The bagne is described as a 
horrid assemblage of misery, filth, and vice, a reproach 
to the criminal legislation of the country; but attempts 
are being made to reform it by the introduction of im- 
proved systems of prison discipline. The misery and 
depravity of the galley-slaves are vividly depicted by 
one of the number—Vidocgq, in his ‘ Mémoires,’ tom. 
i. ii. Paris, 1828. 





THOMAS FULLER 


One of the most remarkable writers in the English 
language is Thomas Fuller. Scarcely a writer in any 
language could be named whose works on general sub- 
jects more exactly reveal the characier of their author ; 





unless in the case of Montaigne, the author speaks as 
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tuch about himself as about any other person or sub- 
ject. Wit, as Coleridge wrote at the end of the ‘ Church 
History,* “ Wit was the stuff and substance of Fuller’s 
intellect. It was the elemerit, the earthen base, the 
material which he worked in; and this very substatice 
has defrauded him of his due praise for the practical 
wisdom of the thought, for the beauty and variety of 
the truths into which he shaped the stuff. Fuller was 
incomparably the most sensible, the least prejudiced 
great man of an age that boasted a galaxy of great 
men. He is a very voluminous writer; and yet, in all 
his numerous volumes on so many different subjects, 
it is scarcely too much to say that you will hardly 
find a page in which some one sentence out of every 
three doés not deserve to be quoted for itself as motto 
or a8 maxim.” 

To become ever so slightly acquainted with such a 
man cafnot but be interesting. We shall briefly sketch 
his life, and then endeavour to afford some jf sight into 
the peculiarities of his remarkable intellect. On the 
south banks of the Nene in Northamptonshire; two 
little villages, nearly allied in name, stand close beside 
each other, each of which boasts of being the birth-place 
of a man of genius. In the rectory of Aldwinkle, All 
Saints, John Brydet is said to have beén born: in that 
of Aldwinkle St. Peter’s was born, in June, 1608, the 
subject of this notice. Little is known of his early 
day. Aubrey, in his Letters, relates that Master Fuller 
“ was a boy of a pregnant wit,” and in his usual gos- 
siping way, goes On to tell that “ he was of a middle 
stature, strong set, curled hair, a very working head, 
insomuch, that walking and meditating before dinuer, 
a would eat up a penny loaf not knowing that he 

id it.” . 

After a few Mert) private instruction at Aldwinkle 
he went to Cambridge, in 1621, and entered at Queen’s 
College, where he remained till 1629, when he re- 
moved to Sidney Sussex. He took his degree of B.A. 
1624, of M.A, 1628. During his residence at Cam- 
bridge his uncle, Bishop Davenant, watched over his 
interests, atid in 1634 presented him to the rectory of 
Broad Windsor in Dorsetshire. At Sidney he had 
Dr. Samuel Ward for his tutor, a man of considerable 
leartiing and of inflexible integrity: Fuller has noticed 
his worth in his ‘Worthies of Durham’—“ he turned 
with times, as a rock riseth with the tide.” While 
at co! he published the first heir of his invention 
—like the firstlings of so many authors—a poem: it is 
entitled ‘ David’s Hainous Sin, Heartie Repentance, 
Heavie Piinishment.’ It was written ih his twenty- 
third year, atid is a very immature production, It is 
very scarce, indeed almdst unkuown, and very little 
would be gained by its resuscitation. Yet, as illus- 
trating the p 8 of Fuller’s mind, it has its value. 
Most of his peculiarities are disceriible in it: there 
are the fondness for alliteration and playing upon 
words, the distursions, and not a little of the wit that 
distinguish his later productions. Speaking of the 
death of David's child, he writes— 

* In vain the wit of wisest men doth strive 
To cut off this entail, that doth derive 
Death unto all, when first they are alive !” 


Yet this is followed by a passage of much beauty, 
though disfigured by its expression :— 
“ As when a tender rose begins to blow, 
Yet scarce unswadled is, some wanton maid, 
Pleas'd with the smell, allured with the show, 
Will not reprieve it till it hath display’d 
The folded leaves, but tv her breast applies 
Th’ abortive bad, where coftined it lies 
Losing the blushing die, before it dies.”” 


* ‘Literary Remains,’ ii. 389. 
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From this time, however, his Muse was rather spar- 
jag. of favours; except a few verses prefixed to 
iblication of an acquaintance, he meddled no 
more with metre till, towards the end of his life, 
he was ins to celebrate ‘ His Majesty’s Happy 
Return’ in a ‘Pafegyric,’ which was first printed 
peer ; but afterwards inserted in his * Worthies’ 
Orcestérshité), with ani intimation that his “Muse 
craves: het dwn Wwe Dimittis, never to make verses 
more.’ 

At Broad Windsor he so gained the good-will of his 
charge, that on his proceeding to take his degree of 
B. D., four of his chief parishioners requested to be 
allowed “to wait on him to Cambridge, to testify their 
exceéding engagements, it being the sense and request 
of his whole parish.”” The seven years he remained 
here were not idly spent; besides being diligent in the 
discharge of his ministerial functions, he wrote one of 
the most popular of his works, ‘The History of the 
Holy War,’ and some minor matters, as sermons and 
the like ; and finally won and wedded his first wife. In 
1641 he removed to London, — not to a cure; 
LPP lying” in any of the pulpits that were offered to 
him. He speedily became one of the most popular 
preachers in the metropolis, crowds resorting to any 
church where he was to minister. Attracted by his 
ability, the master and brotherhood of the Savoy chose 
him to be their lecturer; which office, says the author 
of his Life (Oxon, 1662), “he did most piously and 

ly discharge, witness the great confluence 
of affected hearers from distant congregations, inso- 
much that his Own cure were (in a sense, excommuni- 
cated from the chu uihless their timous diligerice 
kept pace with their tion, the doctor affording 
them no more time for their extfabrdinaries on the 
Lord's day than what he allowed hishabitual abstinence 
On all the rest. He had in his Harrow chapel two 
audiences, one without the pale, the other within ; the 
windows of that little church, and the sextonry so 
crowded, as if bees had swarmed to his mellifluous 
discourse.” A year before, he had published some 
sermons in his ‘ Josepli’s Pafti-colétired Coat,’ and if 
we may judge from them, it Was ‘hot surprising that he 
was so run after; at any rate, there could be little fear 
of a sleepy congregation, The.very titles are attrac. 
tractive : one, from the passage “Love not-the 
is headed “ An ill thatch well bréken off” another 
is called “ A Glass for Gluttons,” 


[To be contitined.} 





The Elephant.—In British India the elephaut is seldom seen 
upon occasions of ceremony except at the courts of those princes 
who still possess any independent authority. Their general use 
at Calcutta, or within five miles of it, is prohibited, on account 
of the frequent accidents which they occasion by frightening 
horses. In the hideous ceremonials of Juggernaut, elephants are 
used. Five elephants precede the car of fhe idol, “ bearing 
towering flags, dressed in ctimson caparisuns, and having bells 
hanging to their caparisons.” When the two sons of Tippoo were 
received as hostages by Lord Cornwallis, they were each mounted 
on an elephant, richly caparisoned, and seated ina silver howdah. 
At Vizier Ali’s wedding, in 1795, “the ession was gfand 
beyond conception : it consisted of about twelve hundred elephatits 
richly caparisoved, drawn up in a regular line, like a file of 
soldiets. About one hrunidired elephants in the centre had, how- 
ever, dahs, or castles, covered with silver. In the midst of these 
appeared the nabob, mounted on an uncommonly large elephant, 
within a howdah covered with silver, richly set with precious 
stones.” twas a custom with the Moguls to have their Sophants 
and horses daily paraded before them.— Knight's Weekly Volume. 
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